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pletely alienated, for reasons that throw valuable light on both the 
characteristics of the men concerned and the general spirit of the 
times. As to Tilden, the volumes merely illustrate with greater ful- 
ness and intimacy the relations and feelings concerning him that have 
been revealed in Bigelow's Life of Tilden and other writings. A single 
incident recorded in Bigelow's diary may be mentioned for its signifi- 
cance as to the tension in Tilden's mind just after the November elec- 
tion in 1876. In that election Lucius Robinson was chosen to suc- 
ceed Tilden as governor of New York. At a conference between the 
two on November 22, Tilden "suggested to Robinson the question 
whether it might not be well to make General McClellan his adjutant, 
in view of possible contingencies " (volume v, page 288). 

Outside the field of American public life, the breadth and depth of 
Bigelow's association with the intellectual currents of the mid- Victorian 
period may be suggested by a mere mention of some of the person- 
ages with whom these volumes show him to have been in oral or epist- 
olary contact. For France the list includes Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, 
Thiers, Laboulaye, PreVost- Paradol, the Due de Broglie, and Father 
Hyacinthe. For Germany, which Bigelow visited twice during the 
period covered, there are Helmholtz, Moltke, Georg von Bunsen, 
Gneist, Mommsen, Droysen, and Curtius; for England, Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins, John Bright, Gladstone, Bulwer-Lytton, "Bull Run" 
Russell and Martin Farquhar Tupper. To some readers the last fine 
shadings that define the spirit of the 1870's will appear in what Bigelow 
tells and suggests as to two of these persons who are utterly unknown 
to the present generation — Father Hyacinthe and Tupper. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina. By Chaun- 
cky S. Boucher. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 191 6. — 
xi, 399 pp. 

It is natural to compare a new work on the nullification conflict with 
D. F. Houston's very satisfactory monograph entitled A Critical Study 
of Nullification in South Carolina, published twenty years ago. Both 
authors have used unpublished manuscripts, especially the Hammond, 
Jackson and Van Buren papers in the Library of Congress, and the 
Poinsett papers of the Pennsylvania Library Society in Philadelphia, 
as well as the numerous pamphlet collections of the Charleston and 
South Carolina (Columbia) Library Societies ; both have profited by 
the numerous secondary works of historians, biographers, and econo- 
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mists, although, of course, Professor Boucher has the advantage of 
the use of the more recent works like Jameson's exhaustive collection 
of the correspondence of Calhoun, and Phillips' studies of states rights 
in the South. There is necessarily much that is common ground in 
the essays, though they are by no means identical in scope or treat- 
ment. Houston emphasizes rather the significance of the nullification 
controversy in its national aspect, as a study in the theory of states 
rights, while Boucher confines himself more closely to the domestic 
features of the conflict. Houston deals with nullification as a political 
doctrine, while Boucher emphasizes the controversy which this doc- 
trine provoked in the state of South Carolina. There are only two 
chapters in Boucher's book which deal primarily or even largely with 
the national significance of the controversy, namely, "Jackson and 
Nullification " and " The Compromise Tariff and the Force Bill." 

The author has made very extensive use of files of newspapers in 
South Carolina, no fewer than twenty-two being cited in his notes. 
The result is a vivid and " contemporaneous " picture of the movement, 
the more convincing as the author has shown the skill and tact to 
avoid the besetting literary sin of writers who rely much on newspaper 
sources, namely, a tendency to patchwork and cataloguing. The nar- 
rative moves on smoothly and logically from the first ominous warnings 
of the controversy in the anti-bank and an ti- tariff resolutions of the 
legislature of 1825, to the bitter fight over the test oath of 1833. 

Some especially strong features of the book are the emphasis on the 
Union party in the state, the clear distinction between the impolicy 
and the unconstitutionality of the tariff acts, and the measures pro- 
posed by moderate men short of an actual political break with the 
federal governm ent (such as a boycott of northern manufactures, or a 
tax on such imports when they should have become incorporated into 
the property of the state, or the encouragement of manufactures to 
compete with the North). More than half the work is devoted to the 
conflict of opinion in South Carolina itself before the nullifiers cap- 
tured the legislature and began to put through their program. This 
is the original and valuable part of the book. In it the author develops 
with a wealth of illustration the gradual growth of nullification senti- 
ment against a very strong opposition. The Charleston elections as 
late as September 1830 and the state elections of the month following 
still showed a majority for the Union party, although the margin was 
very small in the legislature. The senate vote was twenty-three to 
eighteen and the house vote sixty to fifty- six against calling a conven- 
tion to recommend nullification. By the next autumn, however, senti- 
ment had changed, and the Convention party found itself in power. 
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The reader is impressed with the very general anticipation of the 
sentiments and arguments which reappear in the secession controversy 
of the decade 1850-1860. Even the language of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is used in an article in the Unionist paper, the Courier, 
in 1832 : " The citizens of every state in the Union are also citizens 
of the United States, and until they are absolved from their allegiance 
to the latter, the levying of war against the United States, . . . would 
amount to treason under the Constitution." 

There is little to take exception to either in the author's statements 
of fact or in his interpretations and judgments, though here and there 
one may question a phrase. For example, is it exactly right to speak 
of the "southern opposition to the tariff of abominations," in view of 
the subterfuge to which the southern congressmen in their desperation 
resorted, in order to kill the tariff in the house of its friends? 

The usefulness of Professor's Boucher's monograph is enhanced by 
the inclusion of a number of carefully prepared maps of South Carolina 
illustrating in great detail the votes of different sections of the state 
on the calling of a convention in 1830 and 1832, on the Jackson and 
anti- Jackson caucuses of 1831, on Governor Hamilton's answer to 
Jackson's famous proclamation in 1832, and on the test oaths of 
1832 and 1833. The book is provided with an ample bibliography. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
181Q-Z841. By Thomas Maitland Marshall. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1914. — xiii, 266 pp. 

This is a painstaking monograph on a subject not heretofore dealt 
with in a comprehensive way. Other writers have discussed certain 
aspects of it, but for the most part they have done so only incidentally 
and without considering it in its wider relations. Even in the present 
volume, no attempt is made to explore the documentary material relat- 
ing to the boundary during the Spanish- French regime. The narrative 
is confined to questions which primarily involve the United States. 

At the outset the author sets forth the history of the purchase of 
Louisiana by the United States. On certain points his views differ 
somewhat from those of Henry Adams, particularly as to the precise 
time when Napoleon decided to sell Louisiana, but in the main he 
accepts Adams' version of the transaction. The cession placed Spain 
in a very difficult position, and, jealous as she naturally was of the 
expansion of the United States, she inevitably sought to restrict the 



